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On Racial Fetishism 


DAVID MARRIOTT 


Let me suggest provisionally that fetishism (or at least its structure) 
always has to do with repudiation and loss. That it commemo- 
rates a loss, but a loss that is simultaneously recognized and denied 
(perhaps it is recognition that is denied?), by substituting a sign, a 
sign that preserves the loss it effaces like ice preserves the muddy 
footprints of passersby. And that, reciprocally, the knowledge and 
belief that sustain fetishism always run the risk of falling prey to 
doubt, so that as soon as the subject ventures into it, it runs the risk 
of finding itself somewhere it would rather not be. 

Frantz Fanon claims in Black Skin, White Masks that it is in the 
fetishism analyzed both by Freud and by Marx—or rather, where 
this analysis breaks down—that the psychopolitical dimensions of 
racial antagonism most needs to be thought.'! One imagines that 
such thought (especially if it were to turn out to be a case of pre- 
carious redoubt), has a complex structure that is difficult to pin 
down. My working hypothesis here, in what is rather speculative, 
is that this structure must have at least an antinomian relation with 
the structure of the fetish as Freud and Marx present it, and espe- 
cially in the distinction between illusion and loss, acknowledgment 
and disavowal, phantasm and reality. Moreover, we shall see that 
antinomy is also part of our problem and, as such, cannot solve the 
problem of the fetish. 
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I shall be trying to show, not that Freudian psychoanalysis and 
Marxist philosophy are two incomplete theories of fetishism (two 
incomplete ways of reading disavowal and repudiation), but that 
where there is a racial fetish (where what is repudiated and dis- 
avowed is raced), Fanon presents an interesting challenge. This 
“racial fetishism” can (as tends to be the case in Fanon) be a per- 
verse relation to difference, of which the fetish acts as a defense 
against more intolerable forms of anxiety, while allowing subjects 
to enjoy this fear more or less secretly, more or less violently. This 
“fetishism of representation” would then be (as Vicky Lebeau has 
brilliantly shown from a different point of view) the place where 
fantasy becomes real, or at least the place where the other as pro- 
jected text—and a projection only to the extent that our fear of 
traumatized loss (of being exposed to the stereotypical other) re- 
quires fetishism to be representable at all—meets the singular vio- 
lence of repudiation. 

And so, by way of an exergue, as an example of this fantasmatic 
occlusion, this famous paragraph in which the enjoyment of racist 
fantasy is at stake: 


The choice of the phobic object is . . . overdetermined. This ob- 
ject does not come at random out of the void of nothingness; in 
some situation it has previously evoked an affect in the patient. 
His phobia is the latent presence of this affect at the root of his 
world; there is an organization that has been given a form. For 
the object, naturally, need not be there, it is enough that some- 
where it exist: It is a possibility. This object is endowed with evil 
intentions and with all the attributes of a malefic power. In the 
phobic, affect has a priority that defies all rational thinking. As 
we can see, the phobic is a person who is governed by the laws 
of rational prelogic and affective prelogic: methods of thinking 
and feeling that go back to the age at which he experienced the 
event that impaired his security. (BS, 155) 


Fanon not only outlines a parallel between phobia and fetishism (in 
face of the other’s proximity), but he also makes that parallel key 
to understanding the choice of object in the splitting of the subject, 
at least as far as knowledge and belief are concerned—in the face 
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of the traumatized loss (or its intractability?) that is disavowed, 
pushed into the void of oblivion, phobia reincorporates what is 
denied in all of its malefic proximity as a perfectly congealed rem- 
nant at “the root of [the subject’s] world.” This is precisely why, 
taking a glance at Freud’s second theory of anxiety, there is an 
overdetermined relation between affect and choice of object when- 
ever an uncertainty between drive and object, libido and helpless 
other-directed dependence manifests itself. For the fear of death 
that emerges in the second theory of anxiety, and so a fear without 
content or image that cannot be experienced or represented, and in 
which the subject grasps itself as nothingness, remains rigorously 
indeterminable to the (phobic) representation of libidinal conflict— 
and, by extension, of phobia.? In Freud’s Inhibitions, Symptoms 
and Anxiety we are told that a fear of death—a fear of the libido 
as well as the drives—is what emerges in the tensions of anxiety 
and, consequently, phobia. Freud writes that anxiety is a reaction 
to tension, the “growing tension due to need, against which the 
infant is helpless.” Freud’s hesitation, in 1926, between different 
models of anxiety and object, anxiety and phobia, take us back to 
the split between fear and conception, representation and fantasy, 
in Fanon’s descriptions of negrophobia. 

And, it would seem, it is exactly in this sense that Fanon picks 
up on the role of anxiety in the forming of racial phobias, the al- 
ibi that underpins the denial, the phantasm that is also the site of 
knowledge-disavowal. Fanon insists that in the investments and 
displacements of negrophobia, which of course combine fear and 
desire, the dominant motif is a fetishistic commitment to the oth- 
er’s jouissance, or pleasure. Thus, in chapter 7 of Black Skin, White 
Masks, explaining how, on the basis of stereotypes condensing the 
black to a throbbing, violating penis, the subject finds itself im- 
pelled, forced to lose all bearing, subjected to a real death threaten- 
ing to engulf it, as though split in two, Fanon says this: 


When one reads this passage [Michel Cornot’s Martinique (1948) 
in which is written: “The black man’s sword is a sword. When he 
has thrust it into your wife, she has really felt something” and 
lets oneself go, that is, when one abandons oneself to the move- 
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ment of images, one no longer perceives the negro, but a mem- 
ber: the negro is eclipsed. He is made a member. He is a penis. 
(BS, 169-70; t.m.) 


Fanon finds dozens of examples of this fetishistic substitution, in 
whose attachments the black remains both tantalizing and fright- 
ening, a stand-in for the jouissance whose proxy and meaning he 
is. If it is true that the phobic object forms itself out of the stereo- 
type (with the ambiguity that that implies—the stereotype as the 
material from which the ego is built, and the stereotype as the dis- 
figuring of the ego by culture), only to find the stereotype returning 
to haunt self-identity at its root—then it is reasonable to suppose 
that the stereotype, the one that returns to the ego its own mur- 
derous-shameful attachment, is in fact standing for a fear of disin- 
tegration that is the originary trace of the other within us. And if 
the contingency and violence of the stereotype is already occupied 
by the returning violence of the ego, Fanon makes it difficult for 
us to avoid facing the fact that the ego just is where the stereotype 
returns—but the stereotype just is the real occupying the ego. The 
enemy attacking the ego from within and against which it seeks to 
indemnify itself using phobia is, then, the ego, for whom the con- 
tingency and violence of the other is intolerable precisely because it 
originates in its own fetishistic attachments. 

We must therefore distinguish the determination of the fetish-as- 
stereotype from the fantasies that sustain it, which derive pleasure 
from the mortification so consecrated but which leave us undis- 
turbed in our everyday relationships, allowing us to explore our 
relations to ambivalence, but only in the absence of any crisis of 
dissolution. If the fetish is a defense against exposure, a defense 
crucial to the belief that it is possible to draw a veil over the (mis- 
recognized) implications of the others, this is because psychically 
it represents a disciplining of (egoic) enjoyment. Politically, fetish- 
ism leaves us unfree within our representations but frees us from 
the presuppositions and outcomes of mutual exposure to ourselves 
and others. 

As a way of approaching these distinctions, let us therefore re- 
turn to the rhetorical device that has come to seem almost synony- 
mous with racial fetishism: the stereotype. In his 1986 foreword 
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to Fanon’s Black Skin, White Masks, Homi K. Bhabha indeed sees 
the stereotype as an emblem of phobia and projection, expulsion 
and anxiety.’ The stereotypical in the sense in which I am using 
it involves the substitution of difference by a reified stand-in: the 
stereotype is the synecdoche of a haunted universality. There is no 
universal community, it turns out, which is not always already en- 
dangered by inassimilable particularity, that is, the them that are 
the exception and whose singularity lingers like a concrete uni- 
versal. The stereotype is thus both direct and indirect: metaphori- 
cally, it designates difference via the us/them structure of political 
antagonism; literally, it sums up collective opinions in an absolute, 
totalizing way. Without that part of the Muslim or Arab, say, iden- 
tified as the point of exclusion, the values and standards that we 
imagine define us cannot be made effectively universal. The com- 
mon-sensual, counterfactual truth addressed is thereby made pres- 
ent, real, and conventional, but always with a hint of melancholy 
(Ah, everything would be different if only they weren’t so obstinate 
and sensitive. If only they weren’t so different). Like the rhetorical 
crutch it is, the stereotype allows us to replace facetious truths for 
irresolute anxieties, counterfactual claims for the precariousness of 
modern ethical life. 

Bhabha’s foreword, whose title is already a memorial, envisions 
Fanon’s reading of fetishism through his difference from Marx and 
Freud, but via a logic that already raises questions of commemora- 
tion, or—for that matter—substitution in quasi-fetishistic terms. 
There are several reasons why Bhabha, in commemorating Fanon, 
turns to the stereotype. In The Wretched of the Earth Fanon re- 
veals the complicity between desire and labor, race and commodity 
form: “you are rich because you are white, you are white because 
you are rich.” The correspondence between money and phantasm 
affects not only work, the economy, language, and sexuality, but 
the very ability to reflect a self that doesn’t already resemble these 
occulted exchanges. “This is why Marxist analysis should always 
be slightly stretched every time we have to do with the colonial 
problem.”° 

Why only slightly? Instead of Marx’s one-sided emphasis on the 
reification of labor, which restricts the “logic of illusion” to the 
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process whereby value as the property of the object is represented 
as the “natural” property of the commodity, Fanon’s novelty is to 
show the obverse effect whereby the commodification of labor re- 
sults in a racialized personification of the worker/producer/master. 
You are rich because you are white, you are white because you are 
rich: in this logic of double illusion it is not only economic rela- 
tions that come to be naturalized under the guise of immediacy but 
the phantasmatic nature of civil society itself. The racial stereotype 
seduces, not because it is a secret, but because it represents, in fan- 
tasized form, a myth of immemorial sameness, no matter the dif- 
ferent particularities to which misrecognition gives rise or the con- 
tradictions of social reality. From this point of view, racist ideology 
is already immanent to the fiction of the commodity form, and the 
stereotype is the mythic form of its projection. 

It might be objected at this point that Fanon’s reading of com- 
modification as a dual process of racial personification and reifica- 
tion is, if anything, too totalizing. That he loses sight of how these 
stereotypical definitions emerge or undergo change. This could 
be called a fetishistic trope within Fanon’s reading of culture, al- 
though that is, of course, its symptom. Nothing at first indicates 
that Fanon’s work is anymore arrested, fixated, or fetishistic than 
the speculative concept of fetishism itself. Yet, for Bhabha, Fanon’s 
work remains too dialectical and phenomenological; that is, Fanon 
is too quick to interpret race as historically presupposed by the 
social and political preconditions of modern subjectivity. Bhabha’s 
foreword makes explicit the tension between Fanon’s reading of 
racism and his desire for a more psychoanalytic concept of other- 
ness: Fanon’s difference from psychoanalysis is simply too much of 
a difference; it needs, just like the negro, to be “made palatable in 
a certain way” (BS, 114). But something strange soon happens to 
the awkwardness of this conversation. What Fanon is supposed to 
talk about starts a process of disavowal that might have something 
to do with a kind of critical fetishism. Fanon’s “error” is to confuse 
the real of political antagonism with the ambivalences of uncon- 
scious desire (or vice versa according to neo-Marxist critics).° 

The complaint against Fanon is that he uses race merely to invert 
the antinomies of modern life, rather than speculatively renegotiate 
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them. Instead of seeing the stereotype as the phantasmatic mask of 
power and capital, Fanon undoes his more psychoanalytic-dialec- 
tic insights by insisting that the real is the mask itself.’ What is get- 
ting confused here is Fanon’s method of exposition with his actual 
reading of fetishistic illusion. The problem is not, in my view, one 
of insufficient dialectics, or an inability to grasp the Lacanian real 
that escapes all appearance even though it can only be known qua 
appearance. Rather, what has been systematically misread is the 
subtlety of Fanon’s point: namely that race has been misrecognized 
as both form—of power and economy, civil society and institu- 
tions—and lived experience (the misrecognitions defining identi- 
ties). “[S]ometimes, the most difficult thing is to accept the appear- 
ance at its surface value,” as Zizek notes.’ Fanon scholars have 
tended to misread his relation to Marxism and psychoanalysis by 
always identifying its limits and yet always presuming a limit that 
does not exist.” This would seem to indicate that the unmasking of 
Fanon’s error is itself, like the fetish, at once an assertion and a de- 
nial, and one that remains in thrall to illusion, untruth, and mask 
but misrecognized as such. 

Let me simplify this quite complex issue for the sake of brevity. 
What does Fanon say of the stereotype? He tells us that the imago 
of the black is the “predestined depository” of cultural aggression. 
Why predestined? Because it is as a stereotype that the black is 
hated. He is hated insofar as he is misrecognised for the fantasized 
projection to which the internalized, “natural” determination of 
race gives rise. Civil society is therefore subject to a racialized logic 
of illusion: within the phantasmagoric idea of the nation as a pure, 
harmonious, organic totality, inner self-definition and legitimacy 
are marked by a call to resist those invariably deemed outside and 
other. It is through the stereotype that one’s legitimacy in the world 
is given; but it is as a stereotype that one is hated and feared. 

Crucially, Freudian psychoanalysis also gets “stretched” in rec- 
ognition of this stereotypical process. In Black Skin, White Masks, 
a brief aside on dreaming sends the reader to one of Fanon’s most 
important insights where the name Freud appears—“what does 
this stereotype, this central theme of the dreams [of Senegalese ri- 
fles in the dreams of Malagasies] represent if not a return to the 
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right road” (BS, 106). It’s a question that forces him to address 
the difficulty of distinguishing unconscious from cultural forms of 
fantasy—and, by extension, dreamlife from political events. In this 
context, as Vicky Lebeau points out: 


what is most suggestive in Bhabha’s Foreword to Black Skin, 
White Masks—or, its psychoanalytic reading—is its identifica- 
tion between the work of the stereotype and an interruption 
of the psychoanalysis taking place through Black Skin, White 
Mask: it is as if psychoanalysis cannot tolerate, or cannot resist, 
the introduction of a stereotype which “pre-empts” it, which 
comes to substitute for and so to occupy the place of the prop- 
erly psychoanalytic discussion initiated through Fanon’s work. 
Thus the problem brought into focus through Fanon’s work— 
and, in particular, through Bhabha’s reading of Fanon—is that 
of the cultural stereotype as such: how are we to understand a 
form of fantasy that we are invited to think of as already there— 
where?—to be re-found and re-used?!” 


In the first place by looking at how the form of the stereotype, 
far from preempting psychoanalysis, takes us back to the royal 
road. We must not, Fanon insists, lose sight of the real if we are to 
understand the meaning of dreams (BS, 83). “The thing to do is to 
put this dream back in its time . . . and in its place,” Fanon writes 
(BS, 104). Time here undergoes a peculiar fissure, as the dream- 
work—its mechanisms interrupted—comes to be suspended by the 
traumatization of the real. The latter intrudes on the dream in the 
form of an extruding surplus; as if the form of dreaming and the 
culturalization of the dream had been welded together without a 
joint, bringing the entire process to a halt and to rest in a traumatic 
present. If the stereotype can be found at the navel of the dream, 
then the unconscious itself can potentially be possessed by the vio- 
lent work of culture, at least when the events and details at work in- 
clude war, mass murder, and torture. There is one thing for certain: 
in the dreams of the Malagasy, the dreamwork has been interrupted 
and dislocated by the real, by “phantasmes réels” (BS, 106). This 
would seem to indicate that the right road is not a transformation 
of latent, unconscious content, but the ideological dreamwork of 
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the stereotype. As Lebeau comments: “Is this really an interruption 
of psychoanalysis [Bhabha says Fanon ‘pre-empts a fuller psycho- 
analytic discussion’], or is it to move psychoanalysis along a new 
track, towards the real fantasies which erupt in sleep to mirror the 
world in which they find their time and place” (P, 121). 

We should note especially here that the importance of Fanon’s 
theory of real fantasy for his analysis of the fetish-as-stereotype 
has yet to be understood. In Bhabha’s essay “The Other Question: 
The Stereotype and Colonial Discourse,” it is surprising to find 
that, psychoanalytically, the stereotype acts out not a rupture, but 
a return of Fanon to the Freudian fold, a repetition of its founding 
concepts.'! Ambivalence and disavowal are the two defining figures 
of stereotypes, according to Bhabha. The essay focuses on these 
two figures most explicitly in relation to lack. The stereotype is a 
fetish not because it masks an illusion, argues Bhabha, but because 
it keeps hidden, or veils, a lack. The fetish is our way of enjoying— 
or consuming—our own acts of sublation. And this concealed un- 
concealment is both phantasized and endlessly repeated. We are 
fetishists not in our relation to forms of appearance, but in relation 
to what is always missing from appearance that we assume to be 
masked. We act as if the gap is inscribed on the surface of differ- 
ence but whose meaning lies elsewhere. Fetishism, in other words, 
points to an illusion at work in social reality itself: people are “fe- 
tishists in practice,” Zizek suggests, and “not in theory.” ” 

At this point it must be noted that Fanon’s reading of the ste- 
reotype is not synonymous with lack, or its repressed truth: “My 
Negro consciousness does not hold itself out as a lack. It is” (BS, 
135). What could this possibly mean? Let me suggest that it is pre- 
cisely this resistance, or this refusal to lose sight of real fantasy, 
whether as surplus or limit (and it is important to remember that 
Fanon begins from the idea of a double illusion: stereotypes both 
give form to the world and manifest the experiential antimonies of 
modern consciousness) of which Bhabha loses sight. The stereo- 
type, Fanon suggests, culminates in an imago that is experienced 
immanently, but that imago faithfully corresponds to how modern 
subjects find themselves caught up in a fantasmatic world. “And 
so it is not I who make a meaning for myself, but it is the mean- 
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ing that is already there, pre-existing, waiting for me” (BS, 134). 
In other words, this story of a self discovered in the afterlife of 
ideological illusion inevitably becomes the story of the self’s own 
fetishistic self-relation (“my bad nigger’s misery, my bad nigger’s 
teeth, my bad nigger’s hunger” [134]). What to say about this if 
not that the modern raced subject is haunted by meanings that are 
both spectral and hegemonic? Meanings in which he is never inno- 
cent, but the embodiment of hegemonic struggle?!’ A struggle that 
is not over something hidden or camouflaged, but a struggle over 
how fantasized lack itself reflects the work of ideology? 

Against, therefore, the concept of the fetish suggesting a lack free 
from fetishism, a lack that is not as it were castrated, the Fanonian 
fetish refers to how civil society and the state both reflect a phan- 
tasmagoric world. In Black Skin, White Masks, racial fetishism is 
even shown to disturb the law of Oedipus—one of the founding 
myths of European selfhood, European philosophy. According to 
Fanon: “in the French Antilles 97 percent of the families cannot 
produce one Oedipal neurosis” (BS, 152). This comment has been 
read (by critics and by Fanon himself) as the sign of an ambiva- 
lent relation to psychoanalysis—in his foreword Bhabha calls it 
“provocative”—but it does give rise to a certain rethinking of de- 
sire. By returning to the question of Oedipus as a moment of cri- 
sis for the colonial subject, Black Skin, White Masks (which is, of 
course, itself a highly Oedipal production) is playing on theoretical 
possibilities that are inherent in Freud: namely, that Oedipus, in its 
classic version, is always a question of cultural legitimacy for both 
sex and generations, that it forms the bridge between culture—the 
legitimate inheritance of a culture—and the intrapsychical work of 
generations. What does it mean for Oedipus to go missing? This 
is a question with profound ontological consequences, of course, 
and one that returns us to the earlier point about real fantasy: if 
the black has no Oedipus, is this because identification follows on 
from an earlier catastrophe and one that, to put it simply, precedes 
what it means to be a subject? We know that, for Freud, Oedipus 
allows desire to accede to culture via the symbolic, differential time 
of selfhood (identity comes after Oedipus, not before). 

Yet to say that Oedipus is absent is to gesture toward a subject 
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immobilized, forever in abeyance, caught up in an uncanny, disturb- 
ing moment of traumatic belatedness. Fanon is not saying that only 
white subjects have access to symbolic life in colonial culture, but 
having been excluded from the legitimate inheritance and assump- 
tion of culture, the colonial subject is, as it were, in the position 
of a permanent not-yet. By giving a different version of Oedipus, 
which is all to do with a fetishized relation to whiteness, Fanon is, 
then, saying that 97 percent of Antillean families are without legiti- 
macy or differentiation in culture—but only if Oedipus continues 
to name the laws of symbolic difference, inheritance, the legitimate 
assumption of a culture. The net result is an image of the black 
as insufficiently alienated (as a being who has not had to face the 
threat of castration and so confront the price we pay for entry into 
sexuality and culture). It would seem that the encounter with racist 
stereotypes is when the black child’s “real apprenticeship begins,” 
and it is doubtless from the same encounter that “reality proves to 
be extremely resistant” (BS, 149). Citing Sartre’s Anti-Semite and 
Jew, Fanon suggests that “the later the discovery, the more violent 
the shock” (BS, 150). 

On one level, we might discover some continuity here: if the 
black falls outside Oedipus, it is because he has no time, he falls 
outside time. No time, no neurosis (at least, no Oedipal neurosis: 
Fanon’s work is, of course, full of the black man’s symptoms), but 
also no place, no legitimacy of place. Outside the structure of the 
Oedipal family—its retroactive organization of legitimacy, dispos- 
session, inheritance: inheritance is, I think, entangled with time, 
with history—the black could be said to fall outside an important 
version of History (though not necessarily into Nature). As long 
as the black is defective, insufficiently alienated, a being kept from 
the cut of castration, he will remain like the Malagasy: recognizing 
symbolic authority, but receiving no recognition from it; bounded 
by fetishism, but insofar as he does not comprehend its limits, inso- 
far as he remains mortified as the figure of the not-yet. 

There may be something to gain, therefore, by returning to the 
idea of the stereotype as the “royal road” to the cultural uncon- 
scious, for this journey is always a detour, not from appearance 
to essence, but from the racism of civil society to political life and 
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institutions. The stereotype is always the seeming reprise of a time- 
less enunciation: “that’s the way they are,” but by means of a re- 
flexive, cultural awareness. If that’s the way they always are, that 
is because people deceive themselves and others concerning their 
relation to others in their subjective life. The stereotype, like the 
fetish, allows these relations to be identified as if they were natu- 
rally generated relations, rather than phantasmagoric projections 
of social and political forms. In these inversions and substitutions 
there is a kind of “mummification” and “harden[ing]” of psyche 
and cultural life.'4 In the stereotype-as-fetish thought itself becomes 
petrified, and it is hard to decide what is truth and what is decep- 
tion, what is real and what is fantasy. Truth has been disguised by 
the typical, the typical is the facetious disguise of truth, and what 
has been lost sight of is the road or pathway that leads from “indi- 
vidual thinking” to “the framework of a culture” (AR, 34). 

This last deviation—from rigidified thought to the rigidities of 
culture—is a perfect description of the stereotype as a logic of il- 
lusion: a logic that, by means of fetishistic projection, designates 
crowds of doubtfully real others who steal and rape “our” women 
and children, and who are as insubstantial as the world they per- 
sonify. In other words, what the stereotype ends up segregating is 
not the different from the same as, but what is in fact the amorti- 
zation of cultural life: the loss of cultural aliveness brought about 
by the subject’s entombment in an empty, historyless present. The 
stereotype thus enacts in its own temporality the loss of animation 
it situates in the imaginary representations of what is missing or 
visibly absent from others. 

To understand the furious rigidity of such thought, as well as its 
banality, let us return, then, to Fanon’s Black Skin, White Masks. 
It’s a text driven by a varied question: Can a belief in interracial 
tolerance ever be non-idolatrous? Can the loss of the racial fetish 
be healed by something more than fetishism? Are the politics of 
racism already encoded in fetishistic disavowal as such? It’s a ques- 
tion that will see Fanon veer from reflections on speculative dialec- 
tics to the politics of the 1954 Algerian war. 


cce¢ 
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In the chapter titled “The Lived Experience of the Black” can 
be found one of the most often-discussed passages in Black Skin, 
White Masks. 


“Dirty nigger!” Or simply, “Look, a Negro!” 

I came into the world imbued with the will to find a meaning 
in things, my spirit filled with the desire to attain to the source 
of the world, and then I found that I was an object in the midst 
of other objects. 

Sealed into that crushing objecthood, I turned beseechingly to 
others. Their attention was a liberation, running over my body 
suddenly abraded into nonbeing, endowing me once more with 
an agility that I had thought lost, and by taking me out of the 
world, restoring me to it. But just as I reached the other side, I 
stumbled, and the movements, the attitudes, the glances of the 
other fixed me there, in the sense in which a chemical solution 
is fixed by a dye. I was indignant; I demanded an explanation. 
Nothing happened. I burst apart. Now the fragments have been 
put together again by another self. 

As long as the Black is with his own, he will not have occa- 
sion, with the exception of petty internal struggles, to experience 
his existence for others [son étre pour autrui|. There is undoubt- 
edly the moment of existence-for-another (Fiiranderesein) [I’ étre 
pour l’autre] that Hegel speaks of, but all ontology is rendered 
unrealisable in a society [of] colonised and civilised. . . . There 
is an impurity in the Weltanschauung of a colonised people, a 
defect [taré] that interdicts all ontological explication. Someone 
could perhaps object that this is so for every individual, but that 
obscures a fundamental problem. Ontology, when we admit, 
once and for all, that it sets existence to one side, does not permit 
us to understand the being of the Black. For the Black [le Noir] 
no longer has to be black [noir], but must be it in the face of 
the White [en face du Blanc]. Some may take it in their heads to 
respond to us that the situation is reciprocal [est 4 double sens]. 
We respond that that is false. The Black has no ontological resis- 
tance in the eyes of the White. (BS, 109-10; t.m.) 
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“[S]ale negré”: the apostrophe, and all the images it gives rise to— 
loss of similarity and animation, petrified, burst apart, carved out 
of stereotypical movements, drained of all energy—all flow explic- 
itly from the arresting, fetishistic figure. The whole scene is shaded 
with melancholy as Fanon finds himself experiencing a kind of “af- 
fective anchylosis” (a state of arrest or statue-like transformation) 
(BS, 122). Whereas the looks of others give animation, the fetish- 
as-stereotype gives death and nonbeing, or rather—for this is what 
it means to encounter real fantasy, the rapid emptying out of sym- 
bolization that also involves a loss of metaphor and likeness—it 
inscribes and substitutes being for figure as it seizes hold in a mo- 
ment that is in the strictest sense traumatic. 

This is as much to say that what the black confronts is a civi- 
lization that types him; a culture that is imposed (Fanon’s word); 
an identity that is crossed out and preserved at the same time (BS, 
194). As Fanon fought to liberate France during the Second World 
War, his tale of rejection and “resistance” (a word with both clini- 
cal and historical association), suggests that there is a politics to 
this exclusion. One might say that one of the tasks of Black Skin, 
White Masks is to wake us up to how culture invests in that exclu- 
sion, and the perverse mirroring by blacks of that investiture. 

In this vein Fanon turns to Hegel’s notion of fiiranderesein or 
existence-for-another (the term also appears in Jean-Paul Sartre’s 
LEtre et le néant: Essai d’ontologie phénoménologique, first pub- 
lished in 1943, a book influenced by Alexandre Kojéve’s famous 
reading of Hegel, and one that Fanon valued highly).'° If the fetish- 
as-stereotype is a representation of traumatic reification, and rec- 
ognition by others brings respect and animation, the key question, 
for Fanon, is why the Hegelian notion of fiiranderesein appears 
to leave the black in a state of suspended animation. For Sartre, 
in L’Etre et le néant, to the extent that human existence is defined 
by recognition—how one is recognized and how one compels rec- 
ognition acts like an imprint or brand, determining the course of 
one’s life—to be unrecognized is somehow to be less than human. 
We only become who we are as mediated by our encounter with 
ourselves as other and, equally, by any opposing self-conscious- 
ness. It’s an encounter that produces rage and fixation, anxiety and 
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paranoia, but without this originary self-alienation, self-recogni- 
tion cannot acquire subjective certainty or objective truth. Failed 
recognition not only represents a failure of self-relation, but also 
a failure to relate to oneself as mediated by others, which, in the 
Kojévean-Sartrean schema, is precisely how one comes to recog- 
nize what it means to be human. This is why, finally, recognition is 
invariably a relation of domination or dependence. How one rec- 
ognizes or refuses to be recognized will determine whether you are 
a master or a slave. 

It is this ontology that Fanon suggests is rendered unrealizable 
in colonial civil society. The “fundamental problem” remains one 
of recognition but, unlike the Hegelian schema, with its emphasis 
on reciprocity and resistance, in colonial civil society sovereignty 
has no reference to recognition or legitimation. In the colony pow- 
er has no legitimation; consequently there is no social contract, 
and the inner legitimacy of “masters” is not bound to the recogni- 
tion of “slaves.” How one understands this defect in the Weltan- 
schauung of a colonized people—in one philosophical perspective, 
certainly, but more urgently, in the contexts of colonial society—is 
clearly at issue. For Fanon the story ends even before it has begun. 
“Historically, the Black steeped in the essentiality of servitude was 
set free by his master. He did not fight for his freedom” (BS, 219). 
The dialectical conflict that results in independent determinations 
of consciousness has not taken place. The outcome of this is not 
liberated self-recognition, but racial misrecognition defined by de- 
ceit, inwardness, and brutality. The failure of mutual recognition is 
essentially a failure to recognize that the white/black other is itself 
a self-relation and so implicated, opposed. The colonizer does not 
want the desire of the colonized, but to be a power revered with- 
out mediation. The slave, having internalized the struggle, loses 
his relation to desire, work, and freedom, including his own and 
that of others. In his unrecognized invisibility he is unable to con- 
front the world of things and otherness, his subsequent abjection 
results in an “unhappy romanticism” (135). And the dialectic of 
lord and bondsman is thereby given a new and disturbing twist. 
For if the struggle for recognition is said to involve what gives form 
to human life and meaning, a struggle supposedly resulting in the 
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triumph of the slave (a triumph read by Kojéve as rendering the 
contradictions and fates of modern consciousness and the future 
role of the worker in the revolutionary-democratic process), what 
happens when the slave remains “steeped in the essentiality of ser- 


” 6 


vitude,” “[w]here the master laughs at the consciousness of the 
slave,” and “[w]hat he wants from the slave is not recognition but 
work” (220 fn). 

Fanon, literally stumbling under the glances of others, therefore 
demands another kind of explanation. On the one hand, the lived 
experiential truth of the colony does not appear to follow the sche- 
ma. On the other, this doubt is underscored by the fact that neither 
Kojéve nor Sartre mentions the significance of race for the meaning 
and praxis of recognition. Even when Sartre does turn to race—in 
“Orphée Noir”—the struggle for recognition is rendered equivo- 
cal by having its outcome defined in advance and so rendered ex- 
istentially empty, banal, without risk. (I come back to this later in 
the article.) Does race make a difference to the ontology of recog- 
nition? Does Hegel himself theorize the black as the nonrelation 
within recognition?'!® 

In Hegel’s Philosophy of History and Reason in History, black 
existence is clearly troubling. “What we properly understand by 
Africa, is the Unhistorical, Undeveloped Spirit, still involved in the 
condition of mere nature.”!” “We cannot properly feel ourselves 
into his nature, no more than into that of a dog.”'® In the insis- 
tence on the proper (“What we properly understand,” “We cannot 
properly feel”), Hegel suggests a sense of radical incommensurabil- 
ity and impropriety. The African—synonymous with the negro for 
Hegel—is a figure whose difference does not pass beyond itself into 
work or history; the African not only has no consciousness of it- 
self, no self-related in identity, but he also lacks the alienation from 
self that comes with the movement of Spirit away from Nature, 
the teleology that is alone capable of revealing Spirit. “[C]orrupted 
by fetishism,” African culture is mired in improper rituals of ven- 
eration: “The power of the dead over the living is indeed recogn- 
ised, but held in no great respect; for the Negroes issue commands 
to their dead and cast spells upon them.” Because the ancestral 
dead are treated like mere thing-like remnants, their authority is 
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not based on universals but is infected by debased particularity; 
without being assimilated to supernal truths, the worship of such 
authority remains devoted to an exteriority trapped in a corpselike 
flesh from which all life has withdrawn; and African judgment, 
restricted to sovereignty over nature, remains arbitrary and cruel 
in its manifestation through spells, dances, and orgies—fetishistic 
forms that represent the death and sacrifice of signification itself. 
Fetishism, then, is the point where dialectic recognizes the event 
of its own possibility and a new hunger for the understanding—the 
dialectic, as the animating figure of both history and time, is carved 
out of fetishism as if it too were a figurine carved out of human 
bone. Hegel’s reading of fetishism in terms of hunger has to be eat- 
en if we are to get at what is being developed here. What is it that 
alienates the black from its alienation? (Or, more interestingly per- 
haps, what ensured that the world spirit would land in Europe?) 
Hegel clearly divides the world up into cultures of recognition and 
cultures bound by vanishing; cultures who inscribe themselves on 
the map of world-spirit (geist), and cultures whose capricious and 
thoughtless fetishism only makes them hungry for basely materi- 
al things, including the skin of their own flesh. Culture, in other 
words, is given a self-distancing function; by foregrounding the 
question of what it means to suffer genuine or excessive hungers, 
Hegel produces a narrative of fetishism that is the result of a con- 
sumption that consumes spirit as negativity and so is able to make 
contact with itself precisely insofar as desire remains empty, and 
fetishism as a kind of primal devouring, in which the dead (as rem- 
nants, as figurations) feed on the living, and all pleasure is a perpet- 
ual stream into mouth and stomach, leaving no room for thought 
or negativity. If spirit finds itself through separation, African fe- 
tishism—as a hunger for sameness, for kindred kind—prevents the 
development of religion, law, morals, and the idealizing spirit that 
sees the emergence of civil society and the nation-state. If the Afri- 
can fetish substitutes a natural object for a supernatural one, that 
is because in Africa substance is not yet consumed as substance, 
that is, negated (with all the value that that word carries for Hegel: 
appropriation, transformation, and so on), but merely gnawed on 
as if it were nothing more than a worldly thing. In Africa, there- 
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fore, Hegel discovers a hunger to which the world-historical life of 
spirit will always remain indigestible, inassimilable, and so literally 
unrecognizable: not-yet. 

In this fetishistic anti-fetishism, Fanon sees more than ethnocen- 
trism—the collusion of European thought and history in the reifi- 
cation of this “singular heterogeneity” (G, 209). Hegel posits spirit 
as a hunger for separation from the murmurings of slavish life. 
And yet he comes to see clearly that in the African animal-human 
the teleological drive has given way to sensuous appetite, spirit has 
become confused with eating, and negation has turned into gross 
satisfaction—just as, in another context, a dreamer who uses the 
trauma of what is dreamed as a defense against the interdictions 
of the real, often persuades himself he is awake.”° For Fanon, how- 
ever, the Hegelian dialectic can no more distinguish between what 
the black is in himself than it can come up with a proper teleology 
of its own anti-fetishism. Black fetishism, as Hegel defines it, has 
to be frightening and mesmerizing, because only as such can it be 
conceived and constantly (i.e., historically, teleologically, specula- 
tively) consumed. Is there not fetishism, too, in this speculative nib- 
bling? It’s a suspicion that Fanon brings to his reading of Sartre’s 
Marxian dialectics in Black Skin, White Masks. 

There are many ways of characterizing this “suspicion.” Fanon, 
in the chapter on “The Lived Experience of the Black,” comment- 
ing acerbically on Sartre’s 1948 essay “Orphée Noir,” says that 
Sartre has “robbed” him of his “last chance” (on the grounds that 
Sartre’s reading of negritude that was supposed to restore an intel- 
lectual dignity to black aesthetic culture, that is, provide a teleolo- 
gy for its historicity, and so, philosophically speaking at least, sub- 
late negritude into the dialectical necessity of a universal history), 
has resulted, however, in a “blow” for which Sartre “will never be 
forgiven” (BS, 133).°! Fanon himself, always careful to distinguish 
his own thinking on black existence from Marxist schemas, wants 
to say that Sartre’s narrative of “historical becoming,” as one of 
the more fetishistic versions of the not-yet, has forgotten the “un- 
foreseeable” in the contingency of lived experience, in which black 
existence is not simply the site of some irreversible catastrophe, 
to be rendered legible only from the perspective of the universal 
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world history—and so substituted and postponed as a future al- 
ways to come—but is incontrovertibly real (just as the “unforesee- 
able” names the contingency of a praxis that is mow and not in 
the future, the le vice whose absolute urgency cannot be known 
or predicted or be put off until tomorrow [135]. In Black Skin, 
White Masks, for example, having quoted and contrasted Hegel 
with Sartre, Fanon gives a more explicit and argued sense of why 
the assimilation of black being-in-the-world to the Marxian idea of 
the proletariat should be resisted. Three reasons are given, the first 
two bearing on Sartre’s use of the Proletariat as a regulative Idea 
conceived as the end of the history and so implying that the black 
as such is not yet in history, for the dialectic that brings him into 
history is also the telos that replaces him with the fetish of class 
universalism. 

1. Resist this assimilation of blackness to class universalism by 
bringing out the sense in which it is acknowledged and dis- 
avowed, in the sense that negritude as a minor term [le temps 
foible| in the dialectic does not belong to history but to logic, 
which by definition substitutes stereotypes for black historical 
life. Such a logic by definition reifies black existence (whence 
Fanon’s ongoing suspicion of Sartre’s fantasized projection onto 
negritude, and indeed of what he explicitly sees as Sartrean pa- 
ternalism: “Nothing is more unwelcome than the commonplace: 
“You'll change, my boy; I was like that too when I was young 
... you'll see, it will all pass’” [BS, 135]), but it does so precisely 
by removing blackness from historicity. Insofar as he overlooks 
how black consciousness comes into being, Sartre fails to com- 
prehend how blackness is never a simply servile category but a 
self-relation mediated by the stereotype-as-fetish. This media- 
tion does not allow itself to be dialecticized, any more than He- 
gel’s fantasy of a black culture mired in fetishism and anthropo- 
phagy. The unforeseeable denotes a first moment of identity that 
is not a (regulative) Idea or a (regulative) ideal. Like the irreduc- 
ible differance of the other, black being is not conserved insofar 
as it is always already lost, nor is it suspended on the threshold 
of (class) universalism. 

2. Point out that in fetishistic logic there is always the tendency to 
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oppose the undecidable to the determinate. But how the abso- 

lute is lived is never a question of historicism, which removes 

the subject from the responsibility of decision, and so denies the 
eventfulness of decisions. “Though Sartre’s speculations on the 

existence of the Other may be correct .. . their application to a 

Black consciousness proves fallacious” (BS, 138 n). In Fanon’s 

claim to a black absolute-substantiveness that precedes dialec- 

tics, may be educed as a wish to reconstruct a meaning and im- 

port in terms of its impact on the present. It’s a wish to under- 

stand the relation between universality and particularity from 
the difficulty of his own singularity. To be judged according to 
his immanent identity. Consistent with this wish, Fanon’s au- 
thorship employs a phenomenological rather than a dialectical 
or genealogical mode of presentation. Blackness is absolutely, 
he says, its disguise, mask, authority, is its political history; the 
fact that this has been systematically misrecognized (as in West- 
ern liberal democracies), is proof of our continued dependence 
on racist illusion. The irreducible sensuousness of the African 
fetish is not, therefore, Fanon’s main dispute, but a desire to see 
the teleology of difference appear differently as a politics. The 
inner significance of blackness must be grasped before dialectics 
reduces it once again to a serialized nothingness. To that extent 

Hegelian dialectics must include the racism of its own specula- 

tive history before it can assume the authority of being “indiffer- 

ent to the differences of form.””” 

3. Third and a somewhat different reason or type of reason: 
Fanon’s suspicion—that it is precisely indifference to difference 
that blinds dialectics to its own ethnocentrism—remains key. 
After all, indifference is never simply indifferent. Its universal 
position is no more than a masquerade betraying an inability 
to respect difference as such. What remains irreducible in this 
logic, what remains fetishistic, is the refusal to accept the other 
as a universal singularity. The other only becomes intelligible as 
a self-interested particularism whose interests must be regulated 
in order to avoid potential conflict or disquiet. Only as good 
others can blacks aspire to mutual recognition and so avoid 
state action and violence. In both Sartre’s and Hegel’s versions, 
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however, the Black prefigures a fetishism that must be dialecti- 

cally overcome, and everything revolves around the politics of 

this sublation. 

The first thing to be said about Black Skin, White Masks is 
that Fanon exposes this false universalism in the search for truer 
political universality. In opposition to France’s disrespect for its 
colonial subjects, Fanon uncovers the forms of racism, violence, 
and inequality concealed by French universalism. The point here 
is not simply to reveal the diremptions of French colonialism, or 
highlight the difference between performative rhetoric and cogni- 
tive truth. This would be to presuppose what it might mean to 
tell apart two incompatible, mutually self-destructive views on rec- 
ognition, respect, and loyalty. Black Skin, White Masks (and the 
focus on “mask” is not irrelevant here) stages a dialogue between 
disavowal (Verleugnung) and the persistence of what has not “been 
fully obliterated” but merely disguised, that is, between the fetish 
as a permanent memorial to the substitution of the real by appear- 
ance and, more fundamentally, what enables appearance to persist 
as the supposed real—the words are Freud’s.*? From the perspec- 
tive of the fetish-veil what is seen or known, loved or hated, inner 
or outer, universal or particular, is already the work of a double 
distortion and displacement. Why should this matter politically? 
It matters because constantly uncovering fetishistic illusion must 
not be confused with uncovering the literal meaning of race. To 
his credit Fanon grasps this point. For, to repeat, if literal means 
“real black, pure white,” the literal then becomes the most prob- 
lematically racist figurative mode of all. The originality of Fanon’s 
approach is not to oppose fetishism to truth, but to distinguish 
appearing from the misrecognised appearance in which the experi- 
ence and discourse of race are ineluctably couched. 


cce¢ 


In conclusion, I would like to take a brief look at Fanon’s late 
thinking on the political, or at least pay a little more attention to 
the precise moment, if we can identify it, in the posthumously pub- 
lished The Wretched of the Earth, at which “violence,” as a tenta- 
tive name for the decolonial subject as such, breaks or ruptures the 
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fetishistic perspective within which colonialism has always, consti- 
tutively, attempted to think and control native insurgency, and the 
ways in which that break or rupture leaves traces in contemporary 
texts (which continue to struggle with Fanon’s call for a liberated, 
nonfetishistic form of thinking). 

My working hypothesis is that this violence not only disrupts 
colonialism and thereby opens it up to heterogeneity, but it also 
humanizes both the colonizer and the colonized while presenting 
the inadequacy of democracy to resolve racial fetishism without 
violence. I want to look at this today less as a critique of liberal 
hegemony to whom this moment can and should be referred, or in- 
deed with Marxian anticolonialists, but with Hannah Arendt (her- 
self no particular friend of Fanon precisely on the grounds of her 
refusal to rethink the political in terms of violence—we might say 
in fact that Arendt, like Fanon’s Marxist critics, sees a certain turn- 
ing away from the political at this point, whence perhaps the at- 
traction of looking to Arendt for the best evidence of why violence 
troubles the teleology of the political). 

In Arendt’s On Violence, Fanon is condemned for going too far 
in his “glorification” of violence and for not going far enough in his 
defense of politics as the legitimate sphere of social antagonism.”* 
In a reading that expounds “power” as the legitimate condition of 
the political and “violence” as its illegitimate cousin, Arendt rejects 
Fanon’s views as prepolitical, instrumentalist, and antidemocratic. 
Leaving aside, for the moment, the violence of Arendt’s own open- 
ing exclusion (of violence from the political), she starts from the 
conviction that violence is the resort of the powerless and, as such, 
represents the lowest common denominator of political action. 
Even if violence becomes intrinsic to the operation of power—as 
in the systematic use of torture in Algeria—Arendt is careful to 
distinguish the violence that sustains power from the violence that 
erupts in force (the “‘mad fury’ that turned dreams into nightmares 
for everybody” [OV, 12]) Arendt consequently condemns Fanon’s 
chapter (“Concerning Violence”) as a nihilistic example of anti- 
political thought. 

There is a noticeable vehemence in Arendt’s reading of The 
Wretched of the Earth, which, with respect to violent black student 
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protests during the 1960s—which she singles out for particular 
censure—seems to conclude that black (but not exclusively) armed 
struggle has very limited political validity. The in fact violent oppo- 
sition between violence and politics in which Arendt consistently 
opposes violence (as fetish, as phantasm) to the political as publicly 
reasoned authority, seems to reduce the opposition to a choice be- 
tween violence and nonviolence—accordingly, Arendt is unable to 
acknowledge Fanon’s distinction between the “instrumental” vio- 
lence of the nation-state and the complex, less determinate “abso- 
lute” violence of colonial governance. That is, despite her failure 
to grasp Fanon’s thinking on violence as thought, or as the radical 
reinvention of the relation between democracy and violence I be- 
lieve it to be, Arendt, far from erasing violence from the political, 
renders it immanently facetious to modern statehood, thereby put- 
ting the very separation of means and ends under erasure.” 

A closer look at Wretched of the Earth makes this point clear- 
er. In The Wretched of the Earth, violence is figured through the 
“wretched” (Fanon calls them “the gangrene ever present at the 
heart of colonial domination” [WE, 130]), who are invoked as 
something more than a pure opposite to power (Hegel’s “rabble,” 
Marx’s lazzaroni), and something less than the embodiment of the 
revolutionary end of history as regulative Idea.*° As the “sign of 
[colonialism’s] irrevocable decay,” the wretched represent “the es- 
tablishment of a radical frontier making possible the anti-colonist 
revolution.””” Crucially, they do not exist as a pure heterogeneity 
but denote a transition and an impasse at the heart of the colony. 
This moment of awakening is, for the colonizer, a kind of waking 
dream or nightmare, and one associated with deep existential am- 
biguities as the formerly dead begin to act out their aliveness. With 
colonial rule having taken control of the “ways of life and thought 
of the native” and realigned everyday life with “violence in its nat- 
ural state,” the severity of this rule had prospered by fostering the 
illusion of native life as petrified and wholly inanimate. The shock 
inflicted by the appearance of the wretched therefore acts like a fis- 
sure in both time and culture (WE, 33, 48). 

Whence, notes Fanon, the infusing power of the new revolution- 
ary will in its demand for a tabula rasa without mediation: “the 
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replacing of a certain ‘species’ of men by another ‘species’ of men 
... [in] a total, complete, and absolute substitution” (WE, 35). 
It’s a demand that intervenes in a general state of disorder, almost 
like a spontaneous law-making violence that acts without guaran- 
tees.?° There is no state of preparedness here or mass mobilization 
of opinion: the “radical decision” involves a refusal and a risk as 
the people struggle to abolish the colonial system by turning its 
violence against itself. The collapse of state and civil society in the 
colony makes violence necessary, but this law-founding action is 
the population’s only vehicle as it battles for survival. On the one 
hand colonialism is an organization of force that in turn suspends 
the field of the political. On the other the “exploited man sees that 
his liberation inspires the use of all means, and that of force first 
and foremost” (WE, 48). It is already clear that something has 
happened to the possibility of establishing a clear-cut distinction 
between means and ends, violence and politics. 

Fanon’s grasp of the wretched as a new form of heterogeneous 
sociality and the decolonial moment as a law-founding moment is 
never addressed by Arendt. The Western myth of the separation 
of means and ends implied by the democratic need to reserve a 
nonphenomenal relation to the other (as being, as citizen), cannot 
grasp this subject of the between: the wretched who are suspended 
between life and death, universal and particular, rabble and prole- 
tariat, heterogeneity and self-differentiation. What goes missing in 
On Violence is any sophisticated reading of how violence ontologi- 
cally grounds the wretched qua states of emergency and histori- 
cal crisis. Consequently, Arendt fails to grasp how this emergence 
comes to define a new transition or inner fissure of the state. As 
such, Fanon’s exposition is dismissed as a dogmatic metaphysics 
of violence that, like Achilles’ lance, “heal[s] the wound it has in- 
flicted” (OV, 20). 

A number of consequences flow from this critique, and they all 
relate to the wretched as a new form of plurality that literally rends 
the colonial phantasm, a rending that, we might be tempted to say, 
also sees the emergence of a new psychopolitics (perhaps even a 
“new humanism”). What I would like to emphasize is the way in 
which Fanon’s rediscovered interest in the psychoses (at the Blida- 
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Joinville and the Charles Nicolle hospitals) led him to see how the 
hypertrophy of colonial life was structured through and through 
by trauma or something akin to foreclosure. The fact that the de- 
colonial struggle didn’t automatically animate the inanimate, the 
dead, or the petrified led Fanon to re-envision, perhaps for the first 
time in his clinical career, how the symptoms and affects produced 
by resistances at a time of total war activated a hard kernel of jou- 
issance at the center of human being. Just because the politics of 
liberation required a push toward ipseity and reason, we should 
not forget that it was as a psychiatrist that Fanon analyzed subjects 
undergoing “absolute depersonalization.””’ Or, as he wrote in “Co- 
lonial War and Mental Disorders,” the final chapter of Wretched 
of the Earth: “Total liberation is that which concerns all sectors of 
the personality. ... When the nation stirs as a whole, the new man 
is not a posteriori product of that nation; rather, he coexists with it 
and triumphs with it” (WE, 250). 

In comparing the wretched to a “total” capacity for representa- 
tion otherwise denied by the colonial regime, Fanon’s Wretched of 
the Earth reveals how the colonial subject is trapped between an 
ability to think violence and the inability to resolve his dilemma 
without violence. What Fanon calls “absolute violence” thus sets 
aside the legitimacy of means and ends—the processes Arendt asso- 
ciates with the political—and reaches instead toward a new politics 
of guilt and mourning. To the extent that decolonization exposes 
and reverses French sovereign power it remains inherently unstable 
and contradictory—pulled in two opposite directions at once. To 
the degree that the native population belongs to a world overshad- 
owed by myths, dreams, possession, its new energy could either 
regress into melancholia or be recruited to new forms of mysti- 
cal authority. Inversely, to the degree that the colonial bourgeoisie 
substitute their authority for the anxiety of a new beginning, the 
wretched could succumb to the temptations of an old repression. 
That there needs to be, ethically and politically, a new culture of 
judgment beyond the indigenously local and the abstract universal- 
ism of capital is key, as Fanon recognizes. If radical democracy is to 
emerge, the wretched must be rethought by opposing the historical 
diremptions of civil society and the nation-state and by cultivating 
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their heterogeneity beyond the Manichean logic of race. If there is 
something the wretched is not, it is not a neocolonial measure for 
mastery. Fanon compares them to the lumpenproletariat, but this 
term is not entirely accurate either. Once the Algerian civil war had 
erupted, historic events in the city and countryside soon overtook 
such conceptions. To capture the revolutionary situation, Fanon 
speaks of an “authentic birth in a pure state”: he is careful to say, 
however, that it may produce, without guarantees and at the cost 
of losing inner consistency, a new sociology and aesthetic culture, 
a new eschatology and politics.*° But there is always risk, and the 
outcome cannot be known in advance. 

And indeed this would help us make sense of what happens 
when a new kind of perverse heterogeneity is instated between vio- 
lence and the reorganization of the political—but whose residue is 
not that of the fetish (with its petrification of cultural life). Hence 
Fanon’s view of the revolution as an “intense dramatization” in 
which there is no preparedness and no self-interested calculation 
(DC, 50). From such participation the gap between appearance 
and reality is narrowed as each finds himself outside of himself, 
and each is no longer himself in himself as each is exposed to the 
singularity of itself and others. The desire to leave behind the fix- 
ity of self-identity here merges with the discovery of a national 
self-consciousness. If the nation is Fanon’s fetish, as John Mowitt 
claims, it does not follow that Fanon uses antagonism to deflect 
gender inequality.*! If in decolonization a “new type of relations is 
established in the world,” gendered identity too is put into ques- 
tion. What Fanon demonstrates, perhaps implying relations be- 
yond democracy, is that if decolonization is the intense dramatiza- 
tion he paints it as, the newly emerging nation is less a traditional 
coupling than a story of a new engendering in excess of previous 
continuities of love and law. What turns out, in Fanon’s analysis 
of the haik, to be uncanny about the relation between absolute 
violence and sexual difference—and by extension gender liberation 
and seclusion—is that women and men each become inhabited by 
the other as a heterogeneous difference from their former fetishized 
selves (DC, 35-67). Gender relations and representations are, dur- 
ing such moments of intervention, radically disestablished. How 
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gender is rendered complicit with homogeneity obviously remains 
in question, but I don’t think that Fanon prejudged the outcome as 
Mowitt contends. What is this debate over fetishism about, indeed, 
if not the question of when, precisely, the inanimate acquires a hu- 
man form? 

In “Spectral Nationality: The Living on [sur-vie] of the Postcolo- 
nial Nation in Neocolonial Globalization,” Pheng Cheah describes 
Fanon’s nationalism as a vitalism seeking to reanimate the “techno- 
phantomatic object” of the state via the “people.”*? Fanon’s ideal 
of the nation resuscitates the “people” after the reign of “dead 
capital”: “The state can be inspirited by the nation-people precise- 
ly because it is the work of the people that has become estranged 
or alienated from the people during the process of externalization 
or objection” (SN, 236). Again in keeping with Fanon, this dual 
imaging of the state as a corpse-like exteriority that, by analogy, 
requires reanimation by the people overlooks how the inert and 
apparent is not merely the phenomenal guise of some vitalist im- 
manentism, for the real only “is” through fetishistic occlusion. By 
contrast, if the “nation-people” is meant to “keep alive” what is 
undead, or transfuse what is recognized as abortively living, what 
gets lost here is how nation and people are both inspirited by the 
wretched—the acausal force that cannot be sublated, appeased, and 
whose “defect” is neither inner nor outer, animate nor void (SN, 
240). It becomes impossible to tell whether the wretched is what 
gives life or what kills. But again, if the colonial state is corpse-like, 
then the wretched must be recognized as that gangrenous presence 
already inhabiting the universality of the nation-state. 

Cheah’s focus on spirit, among other things, reminds us that in 
the chapter on violence it is not only the state that is haunted by 
“maleficent spirits” (WE, 43). The people, too, have become “the 
depository of maleficent powers” (32). This means, in consequence, 
that the state cannot be distinguished from the people in terms of 
possession, or in terms of what is living or dead, or in terms of 
vampiric hunger. Cheah speaks with the confidence of one who 
knows what is said to return, to haunt; that is, he speaks as some- 
one who knows that they are no longer caught in illusion. How- 
ever, who’s to say that such insight is no longer reconcilable with 
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misrecognition, the illusion of having uncovered illusion? Who’s to 
say that the contaminations of spirit—Hegelian, nationalist—are no 
longer irreducible? Perhaps this is why Fanon does not oppose na- 
tional consciousness to the nation-state but insists on “a permanent 
confrontation on the phantasmatic plane” (43). Fanon recognizes, 
in short, that nationalism is often confused with phantasmagoric 
projections (see the chapter titled “On National Culture”). But his 
reading is concerned with what is no longer recognizable-reconcil- 
able as nationalism. The phrase “maleficent spirits/powers” draws 
attention to how traditional authority entrances, how modern na- 
tions often suck the blood of the people in the name of protecting 
them. The story Fanon tells again and again is not one whereby 
instrumentalism subsumes or erases the uncanny traces of the state, 
for instrumentalism can only be recognized in the failure of this era- 
sure. Wretched of the Earth acknowledges that the universalism of 
the state can only be completed by the part that has been set aside, 
excluded, but nonetheless tolerated. But for all that no less fetishis- 
tic. The colonial dilemma is not the nation-people possessed by the 
nation’s ghost, but the (dead, universal) nation misrecognized as 
particular and living. Fanon’s diagnosis of this dilemma was politi- 
cally optimistic, but he was no romantic. The ghost always returns; 
it returns doubly in the violence toward the other-as-fetish, which 
in effect becomes ghost to the notion of ghost. 

That the question of racial fetishism is also a question of per- 
verse avoidance becomes even more explicit in recent respons- 
es to Fanon. David Carroll, in Albert Camus the Algerian, says, 
“(t]he truth may not set people free, but for Fanon, violence does,” 
while Neil Lazarus, in an essay titled “Disavowing Decoloniza- 
tion,” accuses Fanon of confusing “dominance with hegemony,” 
as if such a confusion wasn’t precisely Fanon’s point.** Whether or 
not Lazarus accepts the argument, there is something about race 
segregation in the colony that refuses to remain comfortably a mat- 
ter of dominance. (By the same token, Carroll’s simple opposition 
between violence and truth confronts, but leaves unresolved, the 
disciplinary enforcement of “truth” in the colony.) Less recently, 
Albert Memmi has written accusingly of Fanon’s identification 
with the Algerians (“Out of anger, he decided he would be neither 
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French nor French West Indian, but Algerian”) as a psychic need, 
not a political solidarity.** And Francoise Vergés, in “Creole Skin, 
Black Mask: Fanon and Disavowal,” stresses the powerlessness 
and distrust of a black man leaving his native (black) family and 
culture to care for “the virile [Algerian] male [and what of Fanon’s 
traumatized Muslim male patients?] that would belie the colonial 
construction of emasculated masculinity?” (CS, 593). But again, 
whatever the complexity of the identifications in Fanon’s texts, 
critics do not seem to find it problematic that they find structures 
of disavowal in their readings of Fanon in the ways we have noted 
recall a fetishism of representation. While one could undoubtedly 
find counter-examples on both sides, it is not surprising to find that 
the substitution of Fanon for fetishism should not be inherently 
transgressive for the theoretical intolerance of what he is actually 
saying. Critics of Fanonism have in a sense always had no choice 
but to substitute something for the literal process of his texts. That, 
at least, seems to be the range of response that has long been en- 
coded into the reading of the political violence directly inspired by 
his radical black texts.%° 

It is, of course, as problematic as it is tempting to draw gen- 
eral conclusions about differences between black texts and crit- 
ics writing on the basis of the blackness of these texts. Yet it is 
clear that a great many theoretical effects may be colored accord- 
ing to resentments articulated through the disavowals of criticism. 
Whether or not whites and blacks would “naturally” behave dif- 
ferently toward racist violence, there is something about the con- 
nection between stereotypes and racial fetishism that refuses to re- 
main comfortably and conventionally tolerable. (Blacks, after all, 
are destroyed not for being stereotypes but for their constituted ex- 
istence as stereotypical beings.) That these attachments should be 
inextricably connected to the figure of the black, however, deserves 
further comment, for there may be a deeper link between fetishism 
and stereotype than we have hitherto suspected. 

If fetishism is the characteristic figure of Fanonian discourse, 
which assures triumph even as it inaugurates loss, then it is not 
surprising that questions of perverse enjoyment inhere in Fanon’s 
rhetorical analyses of white-identified blacks. In fetishism there is 
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no way of distinguishing between the loss that comes to be substi- 
tuted, preserved as a memorial, and the exultant self-identity that 
confirms itself through this partial transformation. The fetish is 
never to blame for our experience of precariousness; it is always 
the encounter with others that derails us. Yet Fanon’s deconstruc- 
tion of the value of fetishism has too often been read as his own 
failure to overcome this attitude toward injury and loss. What this 
says about Fanonism is more complicated. The reversal of the ste- 
reotype through violence that we noted in Fanon’s Wretched of the 
Earth would be no reversal at all, but a restatement of the racial 
precarity in which, despite Fanon’s disclaimer, there is a precise 
link between violence and disavowal, between stereotype and life- 
and-death dependency. If the stereotype is structured like a fetish, 
and if the fetish articulates a primal defense against exposure to 
the Other, then the theory of fetishism itself—summed up in the 
figure of the stereotype—comes to look like the fantastically intri- 
cate history of endless elaborations and displacements of the single 
cry, “Look, a Negro!” The question Fanon is asking, then, is what 
happens when the fetish-as-stereotype is speaking as black, a black 
whose exultant cry arises out of—and is addressed to—a white- 
black self? How does one decide when this is emotional and politi- 
cal collusion, as against a deluded form of loyalty and love? 

It is no wonder that the distinction between violence and fetish- 
ism should become so problematic in critical readings of Fanon. It 
is also no wonder that the debate about his fetishism should refuse 
to settle on a single absence. Whether or not there has ever been 
something missing, everyone participating in the debate has once 
been intolerant of the myth of “Fanon.” On one level, then, how 
we read Fanon has become literally interrupted by the stereotype 
we have of him. The rhetorical, psychoanalytical, and political 
complexities of his texts are profoundly implicated in one another 
as metaphors and metonymies through which we reconcile him to 
the myth. This fetishistic operation however, culminates strangely 
in a phantom-like monument to the texts themselves. The Fanonian 
fetish is subsequently read as if it were the ghost and symptom of 
fetishism itself, a fetishism oddly removed from theoretical reason. 
The difficulty would seem to reside in the attempt to achieve a full 
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elaboration of any discursive position on Fanonism other than that 
of a fetishistic stereotype—that is an intolerance of the other we 
can neither fulfill nor disobey. 
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